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An Insurance Diary 


LIFE ASSURANCE FINANCE 


M: P. C. CRUMP, assistant secretary of the 
Prudential Assurance Company, read an interest- 
ing paper before the Institute of Actuaries on the 
finance of life offices before, during, and after the war, 
and giving also a somewhat critical review of war finance 
generally. He told the story, also told by Lord 
Beaverbrook in his memoirs which have been appearing 
in the daily Press, how the Prudential came to the 
rescue of Mr. McKenna in 1915, when he, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had at a moment’s notice to find £13 
millions in New York, or risk a stoppage of essential 
war supplies. The Prudential immediately placed its 
entire holding of dollar securities, {10 millions in value, 
in the Government’s hands, and the scrip was on its 
way across the Atlantic by special cruiser within forty- 
eight hours, a result equally to the credit of the energy 
of Mr. McKenna and of the patriotism of the directors 
of the Prudential. Dealing with life office finance, Mr. 
Crump took ten classes of securities held by twelve 
offices, and estimated that the net rate of interest less 
tax was 3°92 per cent. in 1913, and 4°08 per cent. in 1928, 
an increase of 3s. 2d. per cent. Expenses, however, 
had risen from 11°96 per cent. of the new premiums in 
1913 to 12°27 per cent. in 1926. His conclusion was that 
the offices are now stronger, and a with-profit policy a 
better investment, than before the war. 


RESULTS FOR 1927 

Enough of the composite offices have published their 
accounts to enable an estimate of the 1927 results to be 
made. Fire and life insurance did very well indeed. 
Marine business was bad, with notable exceptions. 
Accident came between the two. It showed generally 
only a small underwriting surplus, though here again 
some offices did well. 


MOTOR ACCIDENTS 


In a letter to the Zimes on April 21, the chairman of 
the Hounslow Hospital gave alarming figures of motor 
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accidents in and near London. In London itself, one 
person out of 142 was injured in a road accident in 1927. 
Truly, Londoners’ lives are getting nearly as unsafe as 
they were in the trenches. In Essex the figure was one 
in 172, while in Lancashire, Yorkshire and Durham it 
was only one in 464, though even this is startling enough. 
Those are figures for all accidents, fatal or not. The 
number killed in Great Britain in road accidents was 
5,329 in 1927, or at the rate of more than 14 a day. 


COMPULSORY TESTS FOR MOTORISTS 


These figures give point to two considerations : first, 
should motorists pass a vocational, or even a psycho- 
logical test ; secondly, should they be compelled to insure. 
As to the first, seeing the extraordinary advance made 
with occupational tests, whereby a candidate can be 
tried for fitness in almost any career from air pilot to 
typist, it is strange that persons who are by temperament 
certain to be dangerous, not only to the public but to 
themselves also, should be allowed to enter the occupation 
of driver without any qualification whatever. 


COMPULSORY MOTOR INSURANCE 


Upon the second point, the Bill introduced into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Wardlaw-Milne, M.P., has 
now been printed. It provides that no licence shall be 
issued to a motorist unless he produces a policy covering 
him against third-party liability. The office granting 
the policy must be approved by the licensing authority. 
The licence is to cover a specified vehicle only. It is 
believed that the Ministry of Transport are discussing 
with insurance and motoring interests the whole of this 
difficult question. The matter is far more complex than 
is envisaged by the Bill: a conclusion which is fair to 
all will be hard to arrive at. But it is not impossible, 
and it is anticipated that the Government will offer 
a solution in the coming Road Transport Bill. 


THIRD-PARTY CLAIMS 


Another Bill, dealing with third-party claims, has been 
introduced by Mr. Cyril Atkinson, K.C., M.P. Insurers 
are ordered to hold money payable to third parties in 
trust for them, and to pay it to them direct. Third 
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parties, however, have no right of action against the 
insurance offices. The Bill does not apply to workmen’s 
insurance. It meets the difficulty, shown in a recent 
case in the Court of Appeal, that an injured person may 
go without his money, even where the insured is covered 
in a perfectly solvent company. Neither this Bill nor 
that of Mr. Wardlaw-Milne on compulsory insurance 
can get any farther unless the Government give time, 
and this, in view of their heavy programme, is 


unlikely. 
PROPOSED STATE INSURANCE IN PORTUGAL 


The Republic of Portugal has for some time been 
considering the setting up of State insurance and re- 
insurance. Foreign corporations doing business in 
Portugal would be compelled to reinsure 50 per cent. of 
their risks with the State institution. 


FIRE LOSSES IN AMERICA 


Fire losses in U.S.A. and Canada for the first quarter 
of 1928 are $114,743,200, against the very low figure of 


$91,003,200 for 1927. 


THE EQUITY AND LAW AND MARINE BUSINESS 
In the last number of THE UNDERWRITER, attention 
was called to the fact that the Equity and Law Life 
Assurance Society were applying for power to transact 
other business besides life. In his speech last month, 
the chairman stated that it was not intended to ask 
authority to write marine risks. 


ATLAS SHARE SPLITTING 

The shares of the Atlas Assurance Company, Limited, 
are {10, with {1 4s. paid. Out of profits, this {1 4s. is to 
be made up to {2 10s., making the liability {7 ros., and 
the shares are to be divided into two of £5 each, fx 5s. 


paid. 
JEWELLERY INSURANCE 


Rates up to 65 per cent. were paid for reinsurance 
on the pearl necklace valued at £52,000 which was 
lost in the post between Paris and London, and since 
recovered, 
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INSURANCE OF EYES 

The Great Northern Life Insurance Company of 
America is issuing policies against blindness. Moreover, 
to deal with lighter matters, it is reported that the eyes 
of Miss Vera Reynolds, the film star, have been insured 
in this country for £20,000, which ought to be a profitable 
transaction. 

PERSONAL 

The Right Honourable Charles Craig, M.P., has been 
elected chairman of the World Auxiliary Insurance 
Corporation, Limited. 

Lord Herbert A. Scott, C.M.G., D.S.O., a director of 
the Sun Insurance Office, Limited, has been nominated to 
succeed Sir James Martin, J.P., as president of the 
London Chamber of Commerce. 

Sir Charles A. Nall-Cain, Bart., has been elected 
deputy chairman of the Liverpool Marine and General 
Insurance Company, Limited. 

Sir Malcolm Smith, K.B.E., has been appointed a 
director on the Edinburgh board of the Northern 
Assurance Company, Limited. 

Captain C. P. Brown and Mr. R. H. Posnett have been 
appointed directors of the State Assurance Company, 
Limited. 

Mr. A. J. Paten has been appointed a director on the 
Leicester board of the General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Limited. 

Mr. Ernest Wingate Wingate-Saul, K.C., has been 
appointed umpire under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts in succession to the late Mr. Joseph Gerald Pease, 
C.B.E. 

Sir Richard Taylor, who recently died in his eighty- 
sixth year, was formerly chairman of the Equity and Law 
Life Assurance Society. He was also president of the 
Law Society, 1915-16. Mr. Ernest Humbert, a member 
of the same legal firm as the late Sir Richard Taylor, 
has been appointed a director of the Equity and Law 
Life Assurance Society. 

The death is announced of Mr. W. Douro Hoare, 
C.B.E., a director of the Alliance Assurance Company, 
Limited. 
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American Insurance Affairs 
By Our New York Correspondent 


HE fire underwriting experience for the first quarter 
of the current year has been unsatisfactory and 


difficult to explain. The losses have been con- 
siderably heavier than in the first quarter of 1927, which 
was a profitable year, and about equal to those of the 
first quarter of 1926, which was highly unprofitable. The 
increase in losses is not attributable to conflagrations, as 
the one at Fall River, Mass., which cost the companies 
about $4,000,000, was the only serious one. While the 
number of large individual losses was somewhat high, the 
increased aggregate appears to have arisen principally 
from the great number of small losses in risks of all 
classes, especially dwellings. Fortunately few of the 
losses have occurred under circumstances pointing to 
moral hazard. Little criticism of past underwriting is 
heard,as so many of the losses have occurred in risksof very 
desirable classes which all companies are eager to write. 
Some companies are scrutinizing small mercantile 
risks with the utmost care, partly because their executives 
believe that the rates on this class are generally inadequate 
and partly because the small retail merchant is having 
a hard time. Chain stores are making it more difficult for 
the independent dealer to remain in business. Improved 
roads and the general introduction of motor-cars have 
made it so easy for purchasers to go to the larger centres 
that the mercantile business in many small communities 
is suffering. Mail order houses and instalment buying 
are also making the way of the small merchant hard. 
The insurance companies have fared better at the 
hands of the legislatures than they had reason to expect. 
The Bill in Kentucky to increase the tax on premiums of 
companies of other States and countries from 2 per cent. 
to 3 per cent. failed to pass. The New York State 
Legislature has adjourned without passing any of the 
numerous Bills introduced providing for State insurance 
of workmen’s compensation, of automobile liability, or of 
compensation for injuries resulting from the operation of 
automobiles. Two or three States have enacted stronger 


arson laws. 
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The New Jersey Legislature on the last day of its 
session enacted a law requiring each fire insurance 
company to pay the same commission to all its agents in 
the State on risks of the same class. This law has created 
vast confusion. It is a serious matter for companies to 
be deprived of their right to contract freely with their 
agents. It is fully expected that the constitutionality of 
the law will be tested, as it is anticipated that other 
States will enact similar laws if this one is permitted to 
stand. This law was passed through the efforts of local 
agents in New Jersey who are receiving lower com- 
missions than those paid to agents in three counties, 
containing cities of considerable size and situated near 
New York City and Philadelphia, in both of which the 
commissions are higher than in the country generally. 
Companies are beset with difficulties in complying with 
the new law. Much of the business in New Jersey 
is profitable even when high commissions are paid for 
it, and much is unprofitable even at low commissions. 
If the companies affiliated to the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association should adopt high commissions, they would 
encourage the agents of other States to seek similar 
legislation. If they should adopt low commissions, they 
fear the loss of much of their best business to non-affiliated 
companies. A suggestion that all companies, both 
affiliated and non-affiliated, attempt to act in harmony 
and adopt a reasonable scale has met with some favour 
and some opposition, as the lines are rather clearly 
drawn between the two classes of companies. As the law 
already is in force it will be necessary to reach some 
conclusion shortly. 

This trouble in New Jersey has called attention to a 
condition confronting the stock fire insurance companies, 
the seriousness of which is appreciated by some of their 
officials, but not by all. Any increase in the expense of 
doing business in that State will only aggravate this 
condition, which arises from the high expenses of the 
stock companies and the efforts to keep rates at a level 
which will still yield them a profit. Commissions paid to 
agents constitute a little over one-half of the expenses of 
stock fire insurance companies. Many of the leading 
mutual companies do not employ agents, but solicit their 
business by mail or through travelling representatives on 
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salary. This gives them a material advantage in the 
matter of expense. For many years the leading mutuals 
confined their operations principally to certain classes of 
business such as sprinklered manufacturing plants, flour 
mills, grain elevators, lumber risks, and the like, but they 
are constantly entering new fields. Many of them are 
strong institutions, and the argument that they might 
not be able to meet losses, and that their members might 
be assessed is not as cogent as it was some years ago. 
A number of the mutuals of this class operate in groups 
or syndicates and seek large risks principally. Stock 
companies are finding their competition more active and 
severe. So long as stock company rates are loaded for 
high acquisition costs the mutuals can write at those 
rates and pay their policyholders liberal dividends or 
rebates. Realizing this condition, some company officials 
consider it very important that the stock companies 
should not only reduce expenses, but reduce rates also 
to the end that the margin between the cost of insurance 
in stock companies and the net cost in mutuals, after 
deducting dividends, shall be smaller. The consequences 
of such action would be far-reaching. To put into effect 
such a programme would necessitate a reduction in 
commission to agents, something which the stock fire 
insurance companies never have succeeded in doing in a 
large way. In theory a reduction in commissions should 
result in reducing the number of agents and giving the 
remaining ones a larger volume of business on which the 
total commissions might be as great as on their present 
business at the higher scale; but no agent is likely 
without resistance to accept a reduction in income on the 
chance that he may be compensated by reduced com- 
petition. Of course, the time may come when the inroads 
of the mutuals on stock company business and the 
constant pressure from the public will force stock com- 
panies to reduce acquisition cost, but it apparently is not 
close at hand. 

For the next few years reduction in acquisition cost 
is likely to grow more difficult rather than less by reason 
of the increased number of companies seeking agents. 
Most of the companies now being organized are of the 
non-affiliated class, and are, therefore, under no obligation 
to observe the commission rules of the various large 
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company organizations. They presumably will take 
some business from the affiliated companies and their 
agents, and in the face of increased competition agents 
will resist the more strongly any attempt to reduce their 
compensation. The agents are not without justification 
for their attitude. For years the old companies in their 
efforts to get more business have been appointing more 
agents, not only for themselves, but also for their 
numerous subsidiaries, thus forcing the established agents 
to expend more energy in holding what business they had 
against competition, and preventing their increasing 
their business to the extent that they might otherwise 
have done. This has been one factor in causing agents to 
give more attention to casualty business, which was 
developing much more rapidly than fire business. 

Among the laws enacted by the recent New York 
Legislature is one providing that applicants for licences 
as insurance brokers shall be obliged to take written 
examinations. Heretofore oral examinations were re- 
quired, but they were somewhat superficial. This law 
was enacted at the instance of the four associations of 
brokers in New York City and also of the State association 
of local agents. The Insurance Department of the State 
also favoured it. The insurance companies offered no 
objection. It would really be to their advantage to have 
the business come to them through brokers who are 
qualified to represent the assured properly. It is under- 
stood that at a future session of the legislature the brokers 
will help the local agents to secure the enactment of < 
law requiring written examination of applicants ri 
licences as agents. The companies do not usually favour 
such laws, as they prefer to decide for themselves who are 
qualified to act as their agents without interference by 
the State. 

The Pennsylvania Insurance Department last fall 
adopted a rule requiring applicants for licence as agents 
to take written examinations given by the Department. 
It did not apply to agents already in business unless 
they sought to take the representation of an additional 
company. The companies have found it very annoying, 
as established agents usually declined to take on 
additional companies because they would not go to the 
trouble of being examined. Companies, therefore, were 
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obliged to appoint new agents who had taken the 
examination or persons who were willing to do so. In 
eithet event the agent had little or no business on his 
books. While a number of applicants have failed to 
pass the examinations, the actual result of the rule is 
said to be a large increase in the number of agents, which 
is exactly what the established agents hoped to avoid. 

Much interest was created in insurance circles by the 
announcement that the Firemen’s Insurance Company 
of Newark, N.J., would secure control of the Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Company of New York through an 
exchange of shares. This interest is largely due to the 
position which the Firemen’s holds in the fire insurance 
business. It controls five other companies besides 
controlling the underwriting of a sixth, and is one of the 
most aggressive companies in the business. During the 
past eight years it has been almost constantly attacked 
by the National Association of Insurance Agents because 
its president, Mr. Neale Bassett, would not accede to the 
Association’s request that fire insurance companies 
appoint no more banks or other financial institutions as 
their agents. During the entire controversy the Firemen’s 
has continued to grow rapidly both in volume of business 
and in financial strength. The Metropolitan Casualty, 
which was organized in 1884, and for many years confined 
its operations to plate-glass insurance, is now doing a 
large general casualty and surety business. When the 
Firemen’s actually completes its acquisition of the 
Metropolitan Casualty it will be able to place it in 
hundreds of agencies of the Firemen’s and its affiliated 
companies and largely increase its business and at the 
same time increase the business of the fire companies by 
reason of this casualty and surety connection. 

The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New 
York has recently overruled the order of a lower court 
that the superintendent of insurance, as liquidator of 
the United States branches of five Russian insurance 
companies which were nationalized by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, turn over the funds of these companies to receivers. 
The higher court orders the funds to be held by the 
Liquidation Bureau of the Insurance Department, subject 
to the order of the court. After providing for all allowed 
claims against the United States branches, the Liquidation 
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Bureau holds “surplus” funds aggregating $4,635,000, 
distributed as follows : First Russian, $1,322,000 ; Moscow 
Fire, $1,501,000; Russian Reinsurance, $890,000 ; Second 
Russian, $462,000; and Northern of Moscow, $460,000. 
In liquidating United States branches of foreign com- 
panies the Liquidation Bureau, under court order, first 
pays the allowed claims against the United States branch 
and then turns over the remaining funds to the official 
liquidator in the country of domicile of the company. 
It did this in the case of the City Equitable of London. 
In the case of these Russian companies, however, there 
is no official liquidator, their assets having been seized 
by the Soviet Government. The Appellate Division said 
that the funds are not to be held “indefinitely” if justice 
is best served by a speedy distribution. “‘It may be most 
equitable to pay all claims made,” said the court, “rather 
than to hold the funds for a so-called Government which 
would prevent any such ‘surplus’ coming into the hands 
of those rightfully entitled thereto.” This decision is 
considered another victory for the Liquidation Bureau, 
which has been obliged, from time to time ever since it 
was created by the State of New York, to resist attempts 
to get the funds of companies out of its hands and into the 
hands of receivers. The State created it for the purpose 
of liquidating insurance companies economically, and it 
has saved a vast amount for creditors and stockholders 
which otherwise would have gone to the expenses of 
receiverships. 

Companies writing plate-glass insurance were dumb- 
founded recently at receiving from the New York Insur- 
ance Department an order to reduce rates on risks in New 
York State 25 per cent. on May 1. It is not expected that 
the companies will accept this ruling unless it should be 
affirmed by a court after review. On what ground it 
could be justified has not been explained. The combined 
experience of the companies for 1926, the latest year 
available, showed a loss ratio of 35°3 per cent., and an 
expense ratio of 51°2 per cent., a total of 86°5 per cent. 
The acquisition expense was held by the Insurance 
Department to have exceeded by 1I’g per cent. the limit 
fixed by rules approved by the Department. In its order 
the Department held that the companies are entitled to 
24 per cent. underwriting profit. 
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The Insurance Share Market 


during March 
By James R. Park, M.A., LL.B. 


CTIVE conditions obtained in the Insurance Share 
A Market during March, resolute investment buying 
continuing throughout. As a result a general rise 
in share prices took place, several outstanding gains being 
recorded, while at times certain shares became extremely 
difficult to buy. The generally improved conditions in 
the industrial world as revealed by statistical returns 
and by the reports of many commercial companies, added 
to anticipations of a reduction in the Bank rate in the 
next few months, combined to attract money to the 
shares of the leading insurance offices, which will be 
among the first to benefit thereby. 

To the student of markets, however, an additional 
attraction, and one that may play an increasingly im- 
portant part in future price movements, is the belief 
that the practice of reducing the uncalled liability on 
insurance shares—-already given effect to by several 
companies—will be inc reasingly followed, combined in a 
number of cases, as in that of the Atlas recently an- 
nounced, with the splitting of the shares to render them 
more marketable. By this means a much larger public 
will be enabled to participate in the prosperity of our 
leading insurance companies. The lead in this respect 
has been given by the chief industrial offices. For ex- 
ample, the Britannic has called up another 5s. on the 
partly-paid shares, making them now 7s. 6d. paid, thus 
following in the wake of the Pearl and the London and 
Manchester. And now the Atlas, in making the 1927 
dividend declaration of 16s. free of tax, as against I5s. 
for 1926, proposes to apply £285,000 out of undivided 
profits in discharge of £1 6s. of the uncalled liability, 
thereby making the £10 “shares {2 tos. paid. It is then 
intended to split eac ch share into two of £5 each with 
£1 5s. paid up. No doubt sharp movements will take 
place in certain shares during the next year or two as 
rumours of the intentions of particular offices in the 
above regard anticipate the official declarations. 
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It would seem also that certain shares, such as 
Pearls and Royals, are ripe for splitting, while there is 
little doubt but that the outstanding lability on the 
shares of the latter will be further reduced in the next 
few years. 

During March, Alliance new have risen to 20}, and 
strong, well-informed, anticipatory buying of Atlas has 
sent the price up to 28}. Caledonians jumped to Ig bid 
on the 2s. 6d. increase in dividend to 17s. 6d. less tax in 
respect of 1927, accompanied by rumours of share 
splitting. Commercial Unions, after a temporary slight 
setback, have recovered to 28% on the imminence of the 
report, which is expected to disclose a large quinquennial 
life surplus. The report of the Employers’ Liability 
showed the shares to be fully priced around 75s. The 
effect of the high claims ratio in the American casualty 
business was offset only by departing from the esta- 
blished practice of retaining a full 40 per cent. of all 
premium income against the unexpired liability attaching 
thereto. Against a considerable proportion of the 
premiums in this department no reserve in respect of 
unearned premiums has been retained. General Accidents 
have been supported up to 10}, and Guardians have 
reached a like figure. Licenses and General were active 
up to 93s. on absorption rumours, the foundation for 
which, at least immediately, is strongly doubted in 
many quarters. London and Lancashires at 29%, and 
North British and Mercantile at 32%, have responded to 
steady investment buying, and Northerns have recovered 
to 154 on Scottish support. Phoenix fully went forward 
to 14}, but Prudential “A” sagged to 21. The “B” 
remained around 33s. 6d., hoiders being obviously 
content to await the time when the underwriting in the 
marine branch of the general department is on a profitable 
basis. Royals have remained very firm between 414 and 
42, and Royal Exchange have hardened to 7} on the 
imminence of the report. Strong buying of Scottish Union 
“A” took place up to 15% in expectance of a bumper 
quinquennial surplus being disclosed. Considerable scope 
for the reduction of the uncalled liability exists in the 
case of these shares, which are of {20 denomination, 
with only {1 paid up. Sun Fire continued to rise steadily 
to 334, while Sun Life were firm at around 50. 
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Lloyd's New Building 


By Hugh B. Philpott 


T is natural to expect that the outward aspect of the 
| buildings in a city will bear some relation to the dignity 

of their tenants. And generally we find that this is 
so. Architecture is a mirror of social life—blurred at 
times, but not essentially misleading. In all reason, 
therefore, Lloyd’s should be nobly housed. It is unique 
among the maritime institutions of the world. It takes 
cognizance of shipping in all the seven seas; its agents 
are in every port; and it provides a marvellous service 
of shipping news, upon the efficiency of which the whole 
business of maritime insurance in England depends. It 
has a long and honourable history, and its prestige has 
grown with its developing activities. Yet till now this 
great institution has never had a worthy architectural 
setting. Its main entrance was by a back door of the 
Royal Exchange, where it occupied rooms—extensive, 
but architecturally undistinguished. 

The reason for this is implicit in the history of Lloyd’s. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century there was a 
coffee-house in Tower Street kept by one Edward Lloyd. 
This coffee-house was a favourite resort of seafaring men, 
and later, when it removed to Lombard Street, of mer- 
chants interested in shipping. Lloyd collected information 
about shipping matters and imparted it to his customers, 
starting in 1696 a shipping newspaper which was the 
forerunner of the present “Lloyd’s List.”’ It is not my 
business to tell the story of Lloyd’s; suffice it to say that 
the business of the humble eighteenth-century coffee- 
house has developed by a natural and unforced process 
into the world-wide organization of today. 

When the provision of new premises was determined 
upon, the committee of Lloyd’s secured the services of 
Sir Edwin Cooper, the architect of the new Port of 
London building. The architectural problem in this 
case was very different from that with which Sir Edwin 
had to deal in housing the Port of London Authority. 
There he had an open, unencumbered site, and could 
erect upon it a massive structure which proclaims afar 
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the greatness of the interests it represents. In the case 
of Lloyd’s the problem was to design a building not 
inferior in size or dignity upon an irregular site which 
presented no more than 60 ft. frontage to a main thorough- 
fare. Sir Edwin’s solution of the problem is extra- 
ordinarily interesting. He shows once more how, to the 
architect of genius, a seeming obstacle may become a 
stepping-stone to fine achievement. He has given the 
whole of the main frontage to a mighty entrance portal, 
so great in scale and so rich in expressive ornament that 
it proclaims without a doubt the presence of something 
very important behind it. Whether the expectations 
thus aroused will be fully realized depends on the archi- 
tect’s skill in planning. Fortunately, Sir Edwin Cooper 
is a past-master in that all-important side of the archi- 
tect’s craft. The plan of Lloyd’s is masterly, though it is 
devised with the art that conceals art, and the success 
of the building springs directly from it. 

The governing factor of the plan was the requirement 
that there should be an imposing public entrance and a 
great hall—the Room as it is traditionally called—capable 
of accommodating a very large number of underwriters 
and brokers, with their clerks. Out of his irregular site 
Sir Edwin Cooper has carved a great square, taking up the 
irregularities of the site with lobbies and ante-rooms of 
varying size. Very skilfully the connection is made 
between the main entrance and the Room. A broad 
corridor leads from the entrance to an intermediate hall of 
elliptical shape which gives access to lifts and staircase 
and to the ante-room that leads to the Room itself; this 
hall serves also to mark a necessary bend of the axial line. 

The plan once settled, much else follows almost 
inevitably. But in the treatment of detail there are 
infinite possibilities. It may be commonplace or dis- 
tinguished, coarse or refined. Let us note a few of the 
details of Sir Edwin Cooper’s scheme. The entrance 
portal, with its abutments, fronts the street with some- 
thing of the bold pride of a Roman triumphal arch. The 
arched opening is 37 ft. high and 19} ft. wide. It is 
surmounted by a pediment containing a sculptured 
group of appropriate symbolism. A central globe is 
supported on the right by Commerce (a female figure) and 
Shipping (a male figure); the group includes a lion, an 
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THE MAIN ENTRANCE, LEADENHALL STREET 


owl, and a beehive, typifying respectively Courage, 

Wisdom, and Industry. Above this a row of square 
windows and carved medallions forms a deep frieze, which 
is surmounted by a bold, enriched cornice. Higher still, 
the attic rises in three receding storevs. A fine pair of 
iron gates and the arms of Lloyd’s richly emblazoned 
are other elements in a composition which will surely 
appeal to the man in the street as well as to the 
connoisseur. 
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The front is entirely of Portland stone. The corridor 
and elliptical hall are lined with marble of a delicate 
cream-coloured hue—Subiaco by name—which is used 
polished on walls and columns and unpolished on the 
floors. The corridor is 14 ft. wide; it is adorned with 
panels of a Roman character in bas relief and is barrel- 
vaulted, with a dome in the centre of its length. The 
elliptical hall to which it leads is a very interesting feature. 
I have already suggested its important function in the 
architectural scheme. This may not be generally appre- 
ciated, but no observer can be insensible to the charm of 
its appearance. From an encircling colonnade of the 
Doric order rise arches and pendentives supporting a 
gallery which has a white marble balustrade. The 
ceiling is very delicately modelled in fibrous plaster, 
corresponding in design with the elliptical form of the 
well opening. As one looks up from the ground floor, the 
combined effect of graceful curves, refined detail, and 
delicate tints is entrancing. 

The Room, which we enter by way of an ante-room 
opening from the elliptical hall, strikes another note. 
This is the big thing of which the entrance portal gave 
a hint, the climax to which corridor, hall, and ante-room 
have led up. The handling here is bold, masculine, 
simple, sure. It is in the fine Roman manner; and any 
Roman architect, I venture to think, or any of the giants 
of the Italian Renaissance, would have been proud to 
claim the authorship of this great hall. In mere size it is, 
I believe, superior to any other business assembly hall 
in London. But size alone is no great matter; it is the 
grandeur of the conception, the poise and balance, the fine 
proportion combined with beautiful detail that make the 
Room so impressive. How shall I describe it in a few 
words ? It must be seen to be really appreciated. 

The Room, you remember, is square on plan. Its 
walls are lined with Subiaco marble and divided by 
Corinthian pilasters. Round the walls runs a series of 
medallions of historic significance—William III and Mary, 
the reigning monarchs when Lloyd’s was founded, our own 
King and Queen, and heroes of the sea, from Sir Richard 
Grenville to Lord Jellicoe and Lord Beatty. Within the 
outer square is an inner square formed of piers faced with 
Subiaco marble on bases of darker Roman marble with 
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COMMITTEE ROOM 


Corinthian caps of white plaster. The ceiling of fibrous 
plaster is coffered ; in the middle of the Room it becomes 
a great glazed dome rising above plaster pendentives 
and lunettes moulded in bas relief. These lunettes are 
particularly beautiful examples of plastic art ; the subjects 
are allegorical suggestions of greater or less appropriate- 
ness, but as is usual with such productions it is the decora- 
tive value rather than the meaning that interests. So, 
too, with three very fine figures in stained glass in the 
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windows: it matters little that they signify ““ Knowledge,” 
“Fortitude,” and “ Prudence’’; what delights us is the 
splendour of colour and form which arrests the eye with- 
out obscuring the light, for the coloured figures occupy 
only a small part of the window surface. The lightness 
of the Room, indeed, is not the least of its merits. The 
daylight enters from three sides and from above, and the 
light-tinted marble, with the light-brown rubber floor, 
enhances the general effect of lightness. 

The Room, when I saw it, was destitute of furniture. 
I do not know whether the seats and tables of the under- 
writers and the rostrum of the caller will detract in any 
degree from the broad, spacious effect. But all the 
furnishings have been specially designed, and they will 
certainly not lack interest. The caller, who stood at 
one end of the old Room in the Royal Exchange, will 
have his rostrum in the centre of the new Room, from 
which position he will more easily make himself heard. 
Beside him are stairs leading down to the telephone room, 
and above him will be placed a clock and one of Lloyd’s 
historic trophies, the bell of the Lutine, which was 
recovered by divers after being for many years at the 
bottom of the North Sea. 

Some of the other rooms, though, of course, secondary 
to the Room itself, are actually of very great interest. 
The library is panelled in oak and is carried out in the 
Ionic order, with a minor Doric order for the gallery. 
There is a lot of beautiful carving in this room which recalls 
equally by its style and its consummate craftsmanship 
the famous carvings of Grinling Gibbons. The subjects 
are all concerned with the history of English industrial 
shipping. The gallery-front is decorated with the flags 
of the International code of signals. In the windows 
which give light on one side of the room are the arms of 
Great Britain, the East India Company, and Lloyd’s in 
stained glass. Another touch of colour is provided in 
the apsidal recess which is formed at one end of the room 
to take a platform when required; this recess has a 
semi-dome decorated in bright colours. 

The committee room is distinguished by its beauti- 
fully figured walnut panelling and applied carving in 
limewood. Very striking also are the fluted columns of 
walnut with their Corinthian capitals of limewood. Close 
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A LIFE INCOME OF 


£214-11-10 
PER ANNUM GUARANTEED 


is safely obtained by a man of sixty-four who 
invests £2,000 in an annuity with the Confed- 
eration Life Association of Canada, the old- 
established annuity office, whose new rates 
yield an excellent return at all ages. 

The following are examples of the income for 
life which each £1,000 invested will purchase :- 


MALE Annuity payable Yearly 
ee .. £100 16 


Age 62 2 
Age 67 a i £118 12 6 
FEMALE Annuity payable Yearly 
Age 67 ea £102 010 
Age 72 £123 6 t 


Any sum from £100 upwards may be invested. Contracts 
may also be effected under which the Full Return of the 
Purchase Money is Guaranteed. Allowance is made for 
each completed month of age. 

Special Terms to Impaired Lives. 


Write at once for full particulars to the Chief 
Office for the United Kingdom. 


CONFEDERATION 
(OF CANADA) 
LIFE ASSOCIATION 


BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2. 
ASSETS NEARLY £12,000,000. Established 1871. 
scconccascuscooseccescace I EO nine sitmcstasckoaditen 
My date of birth is 

What Life Income can I purchase by investing 

£ now ? 


Name 
Address 
B. 


ANNUITIES 


The Canada Life Assurance Co. special- 
izes in Life Annuities and offers the 
very best value and service to its clients. 


Its rates are exceptionally attractive 
and the contracts are protected by 


ASSETS OVER £29,000,000 


Invested in absolutely first - class 
securities under direct Government 
supervision. 


The Company is one of the strongest 
in the British Empire, with undivided 
Surplus of 


£1,907,974 


Full particulars can be obtained from 


CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 


2 St. James’s Square, London, $.W.1 


J. R. WANDLESS, F.1.A., Manager. 
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[evianD RUBBER 
— TILING was 
laid in Lloyd’s Underwriters’ 
Room at the Royal Ex- 
change. I/t is in good 
condition today. 












In the “Room” of the new 


Lloyd’s, Jeviax) Tiling 


has again been laid—the 
strongest evidence of its 
suitability. 







TILING — FLOORING 






The Leyland & Birmingham 
Rubber Co., Ltd. 










Lancs. 





Leyland, nr. Preston, 


R.T.50-5/28 
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PART DETAIL OF THE “ROOM” 


by is the chairman’s room, which has an apsidal end. 
It is panelled in oak and has a coved plaster ceiling. 
The names of chairmen of Lloyd’s are written in gold 
letters on the panels. The deputy-chairman’s room has 
a somewhat similar treatment, the names here being those 
of deputy-chairmen. 

The dining-room, which is placed on the fifth floor, 
retains the time-honoured name of Captains’ Room. 
Owing to structural exigencies it is perhaps somewhat 
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lower than is desirable for a room of such extensive area. 
But in other respects it is a very fine room, and would no 
doubt astonish by its magnificence the old sea- dogs who 
frequented Edward Lloyd’s coffee-house, of which the 
present Captains’ Room is in the direct succession. The 
room is panelled in oak, and round the walls are Doric 
columns, which support the main beams. These are 
cased in oak, and the columns are also of oak. Here, 
again, we find some fine carving, which is full of fancy 
and humour. Leading from the Captains’ Room are the 
smoking-room and the service-room, and close at hand 
are well-equipped kitchens. 

I have spoken only of those parts of the building 
which are of special interest on account of their beauty. 
Besides these the new building contains great numbers of 
administrative offices, a printing office in the first base- 
ment, and, of course, the usual underground equipment 
for lighting, heating, ventilating, and so on. 


Bank Meeting 


THE BANK OF LITHUANIA 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENT IN LITHUANIAN CONDITIONS 


GOVERNOR’S ADDRESS AT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


HE annual general meeting of the Bank 

I of Lithuania (Lietuvos Bankas) took 
place in Kaunas on March 31 last. 

The past year’s business and the economic 
situation generally were reviewed by the 
bank governor, Professor V. Jurgutis, in an 
a summary is 


fall of prices for Lithuanian agricultural 
products, and the greater difficulty of export 
conditions themselves, which adversely affect 
the market for Lithuanian goods, render 
doubtful the expectation of any considerable 
betterment of the economic situation. The 


public should not foster any illusions on the 


address, of which 


important 
given below. 

The speaker noted the continued stability 
of the litas. The increased demand for 
Lithuanian flax, and connected therewith 
the latter’s increased export, the energetic 
development of the export of Lithuanian 
meat and dairy products will provide ap- 
preciably larger reserves of foreign currency 
this vear. But, on the other hand, un- 
favourable economic factors, such as the 


strength of the temporary growth of currency, 
but should avoid extensive economic ventures 
more particularly in the domain of import. 


The growth of the demand for our flax 
and the rise in flax prices lifted our agricul- 
tural life out of the state of stagnation into 
which it had been placed by the long- 
continued economic depression. The export 
of dairy produce, linseed, clover, seeds, and 
horses, is still further strengthening the 
































































position.* But improvement has been con- 
stantly hindered by unfavourable economic 
factors, the reckless ventures, especially in 
the import sphere, already referred to, which 
resulted in a passive trade balance of almost 
Lits. 20,000,000 at the end of 1927. 


MONEY MARKET IMPROVEMENT 


Nevertheless, improved symptoms are 
observable on the money market. Compared 
with previous years one hears fewer com- 
plaints about the shortage of money; there 
are more opportunities for borrowing; free 
bills of exchange are no longer in evidence; 
the interest on private credit is cheapening ; 
the supply of foreign currency is growing, 
and its quotation falling; the volume of 
protested bills is lessening; the Lithuanian 
Liberty Loan in America has risen 100 per 
cent. on the Kaunas Stock Exchange. These 
new conditions of the money market have 
been created by ourselves, not by foreign 
capital. During the financial year under 
review neither the Government nor any 
organization of a public nature (if we except 
the small Klaipéda municipal loan) has 
concluded a foreign loan. Fresh foreign 
indebtedness incurred by our citizens does 
not represent a large sum, and amounts 
hardly to a tenth of the deposits held abroad 
by our bank. The reduction of monetary 
transfers by Lithuanian-Americans to their 
kindred in Lithuania has had no appreciable 
effect on the country’s money market now 
that the national financial economy has 
become more firmly established, although 
earlier in the day those payments were of 
greater importance. Thus, thanks solely 
to the labours of our own citizens, the aspect 
of our money market has changed for the 
better during the fifth year of the Bank of 
Lithuania’s life. The degree and importance 
of this change explain the bank balance 
for the financial year. The bank at the 
beginning of 1927 had gold reserves of 
Lits. 31,300,000; foreign currency of Lits. 
37,100,000; loans of Lits. 51,800,000; and 
bank notes in circulation of Lits. 86,700,000. 
The final balance for 1927 showed: Gold 
reserves, Lits. 33,200,000; foreign currency 
Lits. 51,600,000; loans, Lits. 81,000,000; 
and bank notes incirculation, Lits. 96,600,000. 
Comparing the first and last balance of the 
financial year, we see that a considerable 
improvement has taken place in two closely 
connected items, viz. foreign currency and 
loans granted. Foreign currency under our 
conditions protects and covers the litas, 
standardizes the amount of loans granted, 
and simultaneously the actual sum of bank 
notes in circulation. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 


During the financial year the sales of 
foreign currency in our bank exceeded those 
of 1926 by Lits. 50,000,000, viz. for Lits. 
204,000,000. This amount for a country 
like ours, poor in capital, is very large. The 
improved position constantly filled the 
currency gap and increased its reserves. 
In these circumstances the litas cover did 
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not fall lower than 80 per cent. throughout 
the financial year. Moreover, it must not 
be forgotten that in defence of the litas stands 
the bank’s entire bill portfolio worth Lits, 
81,000,000, because if the litas is our pledge 
to the public, so is our bill portfolio a public 
obligation to us. With these reserves and 
the public confidence acquired by four years 
of work, our armed litas did not require 
economic protection from the Bank Board. 
It felt itself able to protect itself and in free 
competition with foreign currency maintain 
the position determined for it by the laws. 
The independence of the litas first showed 
itself in the credit policy of our bank. It 
gave us freedom to operate in accordance 
-with motives of national economy, without 
anxiety for the position of the litas quotation. 
Thus the Board in 1927 could operate more 
energetically in the credit sphere. With the 
change in actual conditions of credit, the 
Bank of Lithuania had to revise the guiding 
idea of its credit policy. 

During the financial year the Bank Board 
adhered to the following four principles in 
the credit sphere : (1) To discount all suitable 
commercial bills in the country; (2) to chea- 
pen credit; (3) to provide same in accordance 
with economic motives, and (4) to supply 
it to all branches of our national economy. 
During the fifth year of its existence our bank 
was able for the first time to relax the dis- 
count limits for commercial bills that were 
in conformity with our rules. The improving 
situation rendered it possible during the 
financial year not only not to depart from 
this line but generally not to restrict credits 
supplied. In discounting all suitable com- 
mercial bills the bank does not suppose that 
it has satisfied all credit requirements, Our 
bank is well aware that it could not satisfy, 
at least entirely, the following three cate- 
gories of clients while adhering to its rules 
and bye-laws: (a) Those requiring long-term 
loans and for whom short-term loans supplied 
automatically become mortgages; (b) persons 
unable to furnish necessary credit documents 
because in their economic undertakings they 
have not yet been strong enough to rid 
themselves entirely of feudal conditions. 
They require special credit institutions; (c) 
all those who are seeking credits to carry out 
plans which, while often of an ideal nature, 
are not necessarily connected with agricul- 
tural production. Our bank has not for- 
gotten that its obligations to the public— 
its notes—are of a very short-term character, 
and it therefore understands that it cannot 
accept from the public long-term obligations, 
seeing that by so doing it would be placing 
itself in a position wherein it would be unable 
to fulfil its own commitments. 

The second guiding idea of our policy 
has been to cheapen credit alike among 
ourselves and generally on the Lithuanian 
money market. 


CHEAPENING OF DISCOUNT 


The bank during the present financial 
year has altered its method of calculating 
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its special current account which is equiva- 
lent to a considerable reduction of interest 
in such account. Moreover, deposit interest 
has also been partially reduced. The general 
cheapening of discount was also considered, 
but having regard for the condition of our 
neighbours’ money markets, we have tem- 
yorarily retained the old rate so as not to 
afford strangers an opportunity of utilizing 
our unduly cheap credit. Our bank, while 
itself providing comparatively cheap credit 
at all times has made successful efforts to 
effect a decrease of interest on our general 
money market. Of course in this economic 
struggle our bank has never lost sight of the 
fact that the price of money—its interest— 
is determined by those selfsame factors 
which determine the price of other com- 
modities. I have shown that in the 1926 
accounts our rate of interest fluctuated be- 
tween 14 and 24 per cent. The improving 
position of 1927 helped to lower them; 
generally they then fluctuated between 10 
and 18 percent. Efforts were made to effect 
further reduction, but two obstacles obtruded 
themselves, i.e. the competition of other 
banks, banking houses and credit associations, 
the effect of which was to raise the interest 
on deposits, and the comparatively very high 
rate of interest even on short-term deposits 
with our neighbours. 


More than once I have had occasion here 
to speak about the economic motives whereby 
we are actuated in granting credits. I have 
pointed out that our bank is not concerned 
with the client’s race, religion, or party, but 
regards solely his economic activities and 
their usefulness to our country. The bank’s 
money consists of its issued notes, and banks 
of issue operate not with their capital stock 
or even with their deposits, but with their 
notes, which have to support the productive 
powers of the country, while everything else, 
even ideal forces, the bank leaves to other 
financial sources. Our capitalistic order, 
which is maintained by the free self-deter- 
mination of the individual, private ownership, 
and division of labour, rigidly differentiates 
economic and idealistic organizations. 

AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 

The well-being of the country lies in the 
harmonious co-operation of all its economic 
branches, and therefore our bank with its 
credits supports all our economic branches. 
They are all linked by close economic ties, 
one dependent upon the other; the prosperity 
of one reacts positively upon the others; 
the agony of another operates negatively 
upon all. Our agriculture, especially when 
the opportunities of export are narrowed, 
needs our industrial markets, while our 
industry can find the surest takers of its 
produce among agricultural circles. Agri- 
culture and industry are essential to trade, 
and trade to agriculture and industry. Our 
bank’s policy on the aforesaid question during 
the financial year becomes clear on reviewing 
all our economic branches that have been 
credited by the bank. 


The most important branch of the national 
economy, agriculture, received the largest 
single share of credits issued during the 
bank’s financial year, viz. Lits. 33,916,000 
or 39°38 per cent. of all credits. The fore- 
going sum was distributed among various 
branches of agriculture. Thus the agricul- 
tural machinery trade received Lits.2,347,000 ; 
agricultural export trade Lits. 19,541,000; 


small-scale agricultural production, Lits. 
992,000 ; agricultural societies, Lits. 2,402,000; 
agricultural credit institutions, Lits. 


6,312,000; and the farmers still owe Lits. 
2,360,000 of the issued credits of almost 
Lits. 5,000,000. We understand full well 
that our bank, which has to rely upon com- 
mercial bills of exchange in its operations, 
cannot regard credit grants to farmers as a 
direct sphere of its work; but conditions of 
life compel it temporarily to go beyond its 
proper tasks, until our strong neighbour but 
not competitor, the Land Bank (Zemés 
Bankas) has fully developed its powers. 
Those two great banks of our country can 
then completely achieve the principle of 
divided labour, which is one of the three 
foundations of our present economic 
procedure. 


Our industry in 1927 had no grounds for 
complaining about shortage of money. All 
its commercial bills were promptly converted 
into ready money at the bank. There were 
Lits. 29,112,000 of such converted industrial 
bills at the end of the year, or 34°48 per cent. 
of all credits. On the other hand, Lithuanian 
industry could justly complain about the 
shortage of capital. But here the bank, as a 
bank of note issue, could not help industry 
by supplying capital; that task must be 
left to a future hypothec bank. If our 
industry for its commercial bills availed itself 
comparatively little of the hospitable win- 
dows of our bank, then the fault rests with 
the depression of the former natural markets 
for its products. 


All classes of trade throughout the year 
worked under improved conditions, so that 
in this sphere economic catastrophes were 
avoided, if we except periodical bankruptcies 
among manufacturers. The cause of this 
phenomenon must be sought not only in the 
restricted character of the market and the 
laxity of commercial representatives them- 
selves, but in the special facilities for foreign 
commercial credit for that class of trade. 
The bank’s relations with trade during the 
financial year changed in the sense that it 
accepted import only in part, whereas export 
passed almost entirely into the bank’s hands. 
At the end of the year export had received 
Lits. 19,541,000, or 23°14 per cent. of all 
credits, while the share of import was only 
Lits. 1,473,000 or 1°74 per cent. Domestic 
trade got Lits. 276,000 or 0°33 per cent. 
BANKS 


CONDITION OF LITHUANIAN 


Lithuanian banks that survived the 1925 
crisis have been reorganized and during 1927 
continued the work of reconstruction. During 
the financial year the banks’ deposits grew 
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and often reached sums which satisfied their 
turnover and permitted them to dispense 
with the rediscounts opened in the Bank of 
Lithuania. All classes of credits have 
increased, and only rediscount for various 
institutions has remained within the old 
limits. The amount of the latter when the 
year ended was Lits. 14,806,000, or 17°53 per 
cent. of all credits. The Bank of Lithuania, 


having regulated its relations with credit 
institutions on the basis of the rediscount 


of commercial bills of exchange, endeavoured 
to operate them so that those credit institu- 
tions should better co-ordinate their policy 
with the aims of the Bank of Lithuania in 
the spheres of discount, currency, and 
interest. 

Various organizations of a co-operative 
character represent idealistic economic trade 
in Lithuania. The Bank of Lithuania is 
supporting co-operative trade incomparably 
more vigorously than ordinary establish- 
ments of the same branch of economy, but 
only provided co-operative trade furnishes 
acceptable bill material. Thus to  con- 
sumers’ soc. ties alone in 1927 were issued 
Lits. 1,373,000 (1°63 per cent.), and in 1927 
Lits. 748,500 (1°22 per cent.). 


EXPANSION OF CREDIT 


Reviewing credits for all branches of the 
national economy, it must be stated that not 
one of them has been overlooked. For the 
financial year, the total amount of credit, 
as compared with 1926, has increased by 
Lits. 23,000,000, while for the same period 
the risk involved in supplying credit has 
decreased, because the percentage of protested 
bills has fallen from 2°92 in 1926 to 2°46 in 
1927. It is true that in the Profit and Loss 
Account we find ‘“ doubtful debts on pro- 
tested bills of exchange, cheques, &c., Lits. 
1,320,805’; but the greater part of that 
considerable amount is made up of now 
liquidated pledges and guarantees on the 
final elucidation of the losses of former years. 
The principal item is on account of the Bank 
of Commerce and Industry, whose total 
losses have been here finally written off. 


With its credit operations the Bank of 
Lithuania not only produces money for the 
country and puts its notes into circulation, 
but at the same time strengthens for itself 
a stable source of revenue. Thus, various 
kinds of credit operations this year yielded 
the bank Lits. 4,995,138.83. All other 
sources of revenue, even when taken together, 
cannot attain that amount. 


Speaking about other operations, it should 
be mentioned that the bank, wishing to 
facilitate the circulation of money in the 
country, has appreciably cheapened the 
tariff of such operations. But in view of the 
bank’s greatly increased turnover, amounting 
now to Lits. 2,504,853,734.93, the purely 
commercial operations of the bank also 
yielded no little profit, inter alia, cash, 
Lits. 395,000, transfers and guarantees, 
Lits. 168,000, and deposits held abroad, 
which brought in interest amounting to the 


respectable sum of Lits. 1,399,000. Improved 
conditions during the financial year raised the 
bank’s turnover by one milliard, two hundred 
million lits, and at the same time required 
from it larger managerial expenditures and 
from its employees harder and more intensi, e 
work. Nevertheless, the bank, in conformity 
with economic principles, not only did no: 
increase the total of expenditures or th 
number of its employees, but, as compared 
with 1926, cut down expenses by Lits. 200,000 
and reduced the staff by eleven. On January 
I, 1928, the bank had at its central office and 
its 24 branches, 412 employees, including, 
of course, those engaged in physical labour. 
Three factors, viz. improved conditions, hard 
and intensive labour of the bank’s emplcyees, 
and the bank’s own frugality enabled it, 
after having written off Lits. 600,000 for 
amortization of notes, movable and im- 
movable property, and after having covered 
Lits. 1,300,000 losses of previous years, to 
submit to the general meeting, Lits. 1,705,558 
net profit. 

When considering the Profit and Loss 
Account, one cannot lose sight of the fact 
that almost two-thirds of the staff employed 
by the bank are doing State Treasury and 
savings banks work, as a return to the State 
for the note-issuing concession granted to 
the bank. The bank, in pursuing the aims 
allotted to it in its laws, is concerned as far as 
possible to adapt its own internal working 
procedure to those aims, i.e. to realize the 
principle of the rationalization of work, in 
order that in all respects it may be possible 
accurately and with continuity to utilize 
not so much human workers as their work 
itself, so that with the minimum expenditure 
of energy the maximum working results may 
be achieved. In that sphere, during the 
financial year, many banking and technical 
plans have been realized and comparatively 
good results obtained. 


In concluding the report for 1927, Mr. 
Jurgutis once more recalled that the year 
under review was the fifth of the bank’s 
existence. It was true that five years in the 
life of a bank which wished to endure for 
centuries was too short a time to warrant the 
celebration of a jubilee, but it would suffice 
for them to look back carefully at the bank’s 
past work, and learn therefrom to avoid in the 
future previous errors, and, conversely, to 
develop any successful steps discernible in the 
retrospect, so that hereafter these might 
repair past mistakes. The first five years of 
the bank’s existence afforded him occasion 
not only for glancing back at the past, but 
the pleasant opportunity, on behalf of the 
3ank Board, of expressing deep gratitude to 
all their former patrons, the Finance Ministers, 
and especially to their present patron, Mr. 
Tubelis, for more than one act of earnest 
guidance and more than one act of moral 
support. He thanked also the members of 
the staff of the central office and branches, 
through whose labours, devotion and enter- 
prise the Bank of Lithuania had grown into a 
large and serious financial institution of 
Eastern Europe. 
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Company Meeting 


TT ipyncial He. 


(1928) LIMITED. 


STATUTORY MEETING. 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS RECORDED. 


Times” (1928), Ltd., was held on 
May 7, 1928, at the offices of the 
company, 72 Coleman Street, E.C. Sir 
William Berry, Bart. (chairman of the 
company), presided. The formal accounts 
having been submitted, the chairman said : 


Gentlemen,—As you are aware, this is 
simply a formal or statutory meeting, called 
to comply with the Companies Acts, for the 
purpose of receiving the statutory report of 
expenditure and receipts in connection with 
the formation of the company. 


The present company took over the owner- 
ship of ‘“‘ The Financial Times” and _ its 
associated enterprises as from January 1 last. 
In this period of four months there has been 
great activity in the financial world, and the 
Stock Exchanges not only in London, but in 
New York and other cities, have been 
exceptionally busy. 

It follows as a matter of course that “ The 
Financial Times,” enjoying as it does the 
premier position among financial journals, 
with a circulation far more than double that 
of any other financial daily newspaper in this 
country, has had its fair share of that 
prosperity. 

Perhaps this can best be illustrated to you 
by mention of the fact that ‘‘ The Financial 
Times ”’ has carried, during the four months 
to April 30, the advertising of 189 prospec- 
tuses, occupying 290 columns of space. 
During the same period reports of 614 com- 
pany meetings, occupying 710 columns, have 
also appeared, this being a greater volume of 
prospectus and company meeting advertising 
—I mean both in numbers and in space 
occupied—than that appearing in any other 
newspaper of any sort in the country. We 
have been able to claim this pre-eminence 
for many years past, and you will be pleased 
to know that the leadership is even greater 
in proportion in 1928 than it was for the 
corresponding period in 1927. 


Ti statutory meeting of ‘‘The Financial 


8,000 SHAREHOLDERS. 


As the result of the issue made in January 
last we have now over 8,000 shareholders, and 
I would take this opportunity of reminding 


them that, being such a large body, they can 
do a lot to assist their property by recom- 
mending ‘“‘ The Financial Times” to their 
friends. It is doubtful whether there is any 
investor in stocks and shares in the country 
who has not heard of the paper, but our 
shareholders can, by their recommendations, 
help to make the paper better appreciated and 
more widely used. 


All newspapers today are devoting an 
increasing amount of attention to financial 
matters, and many are advertising the 
facilities they offer to their readers in the way 
of hints to investors. This is all very well in 
its way, and it is fairly easy to make success- 
ful prophecies on a rising market. What I 
would like to emphasize on this point is that 
‘‘The Financial Times” maintains per- 
manently a very large staff of experts in all 
the various markets—a _ staff which is 
naturally larger and more experienced than 
any general newspaper could afford to main- 
tain for this one department. These experts 
are always at the service of the readers of 
‘The Financial Times.” It will give you 
some idea of the extent to which readers 
make use of these facilities when I tell you 
that over 50,000 separate inquiries are 
answered each year. During the last four 
months the number of inquiries dealt with 
has been at a still higher rate. 


PRINTING RESOURCES. 


This company also owns the St. Clements 
Press, of Newspaper Buildings, Portugal 
Street, Kingsway. The St. Clements Press 
has unique facilities for legal and company 
work. It is open for the whole of the twenty 
four hours, seven days a week, and maintains 
a complete day and night staff. The works 
produce many weekly and other periodicals 
and are also largely used by advertisers for 
advertisement setting. It is probably the 
only printing works in the country ready to 
start on a job at any hour of the day or night 
the whole week through. 

The chairman announced in conclusion 
that the warrants for the first preference 
dividend would be posted on June 30. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded 
the proceedings. 
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‘The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee and Executor. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 





MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED. 


Formerly the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL & MARTINS LTD. 
with which is incorporated the 
LANCASHIRE & FORKSHIRE BANK LTD, 


Head Office : 

7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
London Office : 

68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


Figures on completion of amalgamation : 
Capital Subscribed 220,602,272 
Capital Pale rot and 


Reserves . 


aseita ates a” 
The Bank has 565 Offices, aud Agents in 


7,719,585 
83,479,052 


all the principal towns at home and abroad. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and) ™ 


Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 
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GORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


MITSUI BANK 


LIMITED 
INCORPORATED IN JAPAN 
FOUNDED 1680 
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Reserve Fund - - Yen 61,0OmmEe 
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Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 
Branches in all the principal cities # 
in Jopeny and in Bombay, New _ 

York, Shanghai, Sourabaya. ~~ 
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